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TRE DESCENT OF MAN 





Bulletin of Nineteen Fourteen 


N° sooner did the year nineteen 

fourteen arrive than it was turned 
over to the authorities for microscopic 
scrutinization. To the laymen who 
happened to be awake at the time, 
nineteen fourteen looked practically 
the same as other years, but what will 
be revealed by its thumb-prints and its 
ear-marks and its blood pressure and 
its bacteria count and its qualitative 
analysis? All this is work for experts 
who, needless to say, are hard at work 
upon the various tests and results will 
be bulletined just as fast as the re- 
turns come in. 

In addition to the experts alluded to, 
other specialists will be put to work 
along their particular lines. A phren- 
ologist will examine the child’s bumps. 
This is expected to yield valuable data 
as to the child’s predilection for pets, 
his fondness for fads and his relative 
ratio of rationality. A reliable firm 
of genealogists will climb into the 
child’s family tree, put two and two 
together and make necessary deduc- 
tions. Inasmuch, however, as_ the 
lineage is very long, most of it ob- 
scure and much of it shady, reliable 
results of this investigation will not 
only be delayed longer than the others, 
but may have to be whitewashed into 
the bargain. But, while the genealo- 
gists are busy on the child’s past, 
trained eugenists will be no less busy 
peering far into the child’s future. The 
value of their work will appear as 
time goes on. Thus has science en- 
abled ancestry to reach across the brief 
chasm occupied by the present genera- 
tion and shake hands with posterity. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that nineteen fourteen will not be al- 
lowed to mingle among us until it has 
heen duly vaccinated, antisepticized, 
and inoculated with all proper viruses, 
toxins, antitoxins, serums, sincerums, 
insincerums and other proper in- 
gredients, medicaments and pharma- 
copeeiacs. And if this don’t do any 
good, it may be necessary to operate. 

EO: y. 








'N old Japatiese folklore the demon “Raiden, God of Storm,” 
' occupied a prominent place. His was the lightning, and 
little children beholding it hurtled across the sky, ran in 
fear to their mothers, crying out that the “Thunder Oni” had 
thrust at them. And in the mothers’ hearts also surged super- 
stitious fear. No terror is greater than that of the Unknown; 
and the fire of the heavens was but u”known, untamed electricity. 
Ignorahce was its target. 


Today, this dread force, comprehended, captured and controlled, does 
the bidding of man, propelling electric trucks and pleasure cars. The 
power of “Raiden” has been boxed in a compact form called the Storage 
Battery, and the most reliable batteries for electric vehicles are 


The 4 “Extde" Batteries 


“Exide”, “HychpeExide”, “ ThileExide", “ troncladelExide" 


These batteries have shown themselves, under all sorts of service, 
superior to every other make. Indeed, so conclusively has this fact 
been demonstrated that today the majority of manufacturers of electric 
vehicles—pleasure and commercial—both use and endorse them. 


Whether you run your “Electric” along the crowded city thoroughfares 
or use it upon suburban drives, you will not get real service satisfaction 
unless it is equipped with one of the Four “ Extde”’ Batteries. 


THE ELECTRIC STORACE BATTERY CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1914 
Denver : San Francisco Seattle 


Chicago 
Cleveland Atlanta Detroit Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto 


886. “* Exide’? Distributors 9 ** Exide?’ Depots ** Exide *’ Inspection Cotps 
































) He Still Had It 


“Look here, you swindler!” roared 











Introducing to America 








the real estate man. “ When you sold 
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me this house, didn't you say that 
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three months I wouldn't part with it for 





ten thousand dollars?” 























Sole Agents 





Whiskey for 100 years 


STRONG & TROWBRIDGE CO. 
17 Battery Place, New_York 





“ Certainly,’ said the real estate dealer 
calmly; “and you haven't, have you?” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“ THERE'S one thing I will say for my 
first two husbands.” 
“ What's that?” 
“They always paid their alimony 
promptly.”—Detroit Free Press. 








the owner of the suburban property to 











*‘Nobody wants little boys around now, while so many 
are obeying that impulse and subscribing to Life, 
—especially with the Proper Mesder 
coming on March 5. Also Humor- 
ous Number on April 16th.” 


Other numbers coming are Highbrow, Old Fashioned, Fools, 
Eugenic, Railroad and 1950. If you don’t want to become a 
regular subscriber, send for a copy of the Miniature Life— 
sent free to any address for a two-cent stamp. 
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Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scription renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 34 


“ One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52, Foreign, $6.04. 








“It’s all I can do to keep from subscribing” 
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Life’s Musical Calendar 


Tuesday, January 20, Century Opera 
House—Puccini’s “ La Bohéme ” in Eng- 
sh. Do not confuse with Balfe’s “ Bo- 
hemian Girl”, whose recent death was 
lue to old age and chronic indigestion. 


at 


Hall.—First concert of the 


Carnegie 
directed by Kurt 


Cantorum, 


Schola 

Schindler: Choral works of comparative 

obscurity, with the familiar art of Julia 

Culp for a contrast and a complement. 
Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—I ecture 

recital on Richard Wagner by Walter 

Damrosch: An exposition of the work 


of a master by his sincerest flatterer. 


(Evening).—Chamber music by the 
Margulies Trio, a rapidly rising organi- 
zation, of high artistic ideals. 


Wednesday, January 21, Aeolian Hall 
(Afternoon).—Musice for violin and 
pianoforte, presented by Jacques Thibaud 
and Harold Bauer, an unusual combina- 
tion of the Latin and the Teutonic tem- 
perament, and of the romantic and the 
classic in art. 

(Evening).—First New York 
ance of the Singers’ Club. 


appear- 


Thursday, January 22, Aeolian Hall 
(Afternoon).—Pianoforte recital by 
Mighael von Zadora, a pedagogue whose 
individuality has not yet been dulled by 
the routine of teaching. 


Friday, January 23, Aeolian Hall 
(Afternoon).—Second lecture by Walter 
Damrosch on the music-dramas_ of 
Wagner. 


(Evening).—Adele Katz, pianiste, and 
Ella Courts, soprano, in a sociable re- 
cital for friends and admirers. 


Saturday, January 24, Aeolian Hall.— 
Thomas Egan, an Irish tenor, appearing 
under the auspices of the Gaelic Society. 


Sunday, January 25, Metropolitan 
Opera House —A “ family entrance” to 
grand opera by way ,of the Sunday con- 
cert. 


Century Opera House.—The_ earnest 
ctlorts of some very fair operatic voices 
to gain popularity without the customary 
aid of scenery, costumes and the ballet. 


Aeolian Hall (Afternoon).—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, presenting 
several novelties, with Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, and George Barrérc, flutist, in 
solo parts. 

(Evening).—Experimental song recital 
by Inga Orner. 


Monday, January 26, Acolian Halil— 
The Flonzaley Quartet in a programme 
in which Mozart and Beethoven are con- 
trasted with the futuristic genius, Arnold 
Shoenberg. 
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CALOX 


Take the best tooth'powder" 

made - Make it a little Hetter—Then 

add Oxygen—That’s CALOX, the 

Oxygen Tooth Powder: =>). «& 
ae a 

Sample and Booklet Seen on is wade 

All Druggists, 25 cents. 

Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35c. 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 

















the druggist: 


“Yes, madam, you are right. 
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label does not bear the word acetanilid. 
The law requires that acetanilid be on the 
label if there is any acetanilid in the bottle.” 


Dioxogen does not contain ace- 
tanilid and does not change color, 
taste queer, turn rank and spoil, as 
do acetanilid-preserved peroxides; 
there is nothing in Dioxogen to 
interfere with its effectiveness. 

A distinguished physician once 
said: ‘What medical men most 
desire in the remedies they use is 
effectiveness and reliability; in a 
word, confidence.” 

The name DIOXOGEN spells 
confidence in PeroxideofHydrogen; 
the uncertainty (a marked char- 


acteristic of ordinary peroxide) has 
been eliminated. 


No one wants uncertainty when 
a throat is gargled, a wound 
treated or a bad burn dressed; 
if you have a bottle of Dioxogen 
handy, doubt and fear are replaced 
by confidence—confidence in the 
quality of the product and in the 
work that it will do. 


If you are a user of peroxide and 
do not know about DIOXOGEN, 
try it next time; ask for it, with 
confidence, by name. 


The OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., 98 Front St., New York 











Why Not? 


OR some singular reason the Bishops of Iingland have not taken kindly to George 
Bernard Shaw’s recent suggestion in the London Times that there be a censor of 


clergymen. 


Yet there seems to be something in this idea. 


We doubt whether it could be carried out in so conservative a country as England, 
but there should be no objection to trying it in America, where we welcome every new 


sensation with open arms. 


Clergymen themselves ought to favor it, if for nothing else 
than the advertisement it would give them. 


At present clergymen do pretty much everything they like without fear of the 


consequences. 
would it not conduce to better morals? 
character of a whole people. 


If what they say and do were subjected to a national board of censorship, 
This is undoubtedly a matter that affects the 
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The Survival of the Fittest 


Never, since the: beginning of the automobile industry, has there been such a determined in- 
sistence for genuine motor car value as there is at the present time. 


Olds Motor Woiks has built into the Oldsmobile, since the very first model, a quality which 
has represented the utmost in automobile practice and engineering. 

The 1914 Oldsmobile is the development of this foresight and honest policy and now stands 
—the greatest of all sixes. 


Throughout the entire automobile manufacturing field are makers who are exploiting sixes, 
but the public is now educated to appreciate quality and reputation in a motor car, just as in any other 
commodity, and the inevitable has happened—the demand is now for a six-cylinder motor car with 
reputation, experience, and stability behind it—the day of the makeshift is over. 

The popularity of Oldsmobiles this year is a natural outgrowth of this insistent desire for 
quality. The Oldsmobile was a pioneer in the six-cylinder field, and during the past decade has wit- 
nessed the passing of many new comers. Now, that the time has arrived when motor car purchases 
are made on merit alone, it has been fittingly and deservedly acclaimed the greatest six-cylinder motor 
car ever produced. 


Combination 4 or 5-passenger Phaeton touring body type $2975 
Seven-passenger touring body $175 extra 
Limousine $4300 


Catalog Mailed on Request Branches or Dealers in Principal Cities 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS Lansing, Mich. 
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AND FOR ART’S SAKE! 





WITH THE COMPANY STRANDED SIX HUNDRED MILES FROM HOME SHE BEGINS ‘'O SUSPECT THAT HER 
AMBITION WAS MISDIRECTED 


The gentleman with the cheque-book—who won all the manager’s money at poker—has become the backer of the show 
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F Brothers Eastman and Art. Young 
continue to slam the contemporary 
church as profusely as they did in their 
December number they might as well 
give up trying to get the Masses into 
the Church Periodical Club. 

It is a pity, because the Masses would 
serve the same useful! purpose to that 
club that tabasco serves to an oyster 
on the half-shell. : 

Brother Art. Young’s cover-portrait 
of Christ as a labor leader makes one 
look about for the suit-case full of 
dynamite that belongs with that cast 
of countenance. 


Word comes by private wire that 
the librarians of Massachusetts dis- 
cussed Colonel Norman Hapgood’s 
Harper’s Weekly at their last meeting, 
and that some shook their heads and 
others didn’t know what to think, and 
that others were dubious. 

That is interesting, because Harper’s 
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FIRST CLASS IN THEOLOGY 


Notes on the Periodicals 


Weekly has been a lifelong habit in 
most American public libraries. Very 
few of them antedate it. 

One can understand Brother Hap- 
good’s wanting to do the thing he has 
done, but why did he want to do it to 
Harper’s Weekly, and want to enough 
to pay for the privilege? 

Of course the shock was worth 
something. 

It was very sharp for six weeks after 
the paper changed hatfds. The old 
Weekly walking on her hands, waving 
her venerable legs in the air and yelling 
“Trousers for Women” had a gate- 
money value like a duchess in vaude- 
ville. 

It is a good while since the Weckly 
has been so interesting. There is a 
thing called a succés d’estime, which 
is when everybody speaks well of your 
paper and nobody buys or reads it. 
There is also, no doubt, the succés 
dhorreur or d’infame, and that may 
be quite substantial if there is 
enough of it and the police don’t 
interfere. 

Maybe that is what Brother Hapgood 
is aiming te pull off. So far he has 
done nothing to make him fearful of 








the police. and the librarians may still 
alight on his side of the fence. But 
we hope he won't press his sugges- 
tion of trousers for women. Of course 
there’s no moral harm in it, but it’s too 
revolutionary. Leave the vested inter- 
ests something. If women took to 
men’s clothes the great dry-goods stores 
would go bust, all the one-cent news- 
papers would fail, and the government 
would fall into the hands of the people 
and a few surviving periodicals. But 
perhaps that’s what Norman is after. 
Who can tell? 

But leave women skirts. They like 
them better. 


Every month or so we find our- 
selves reading the Metropolitan and 
wondering what it is all about, and 
what it is after, if anything, besides its 
share of the circulating medium, It 
has an attractive show window, some 
excellent goods inside, and its gay 
profession that it is socialist gives a 
pleasant levity to its attitude. Mr. Ire- 
land’s tale of the last years of Joseph 
Pulitzer is a valuable contribution to 
the pathology of journalism. 

E. S. M. 



































ON THE PROPHET SHARING PLAN 





Our Wall Street Column 


M* HERBERT HOBBLETON, head of the firm of 

Hobbleton, Fleecum & Company, bought a new fifty- 
cent cravat yesterday. 

A stranger from the West wandered into the street this 
morning and ordered a share of stock. 

Several members of the Stock Exchange are buying 
hand organs on the installment plan for use on their sum- 
mer vacations. 

A five dollar gold piece was on exhibit yesterday on the 


floor. It was much admired. 





RS. HELTER: Tommie, don’t you think you’ve had 
enough chocolates? 


Tommie: No, mother. There are two left. 
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New Stories in Stone 


RS. SAMUEL, of Philadelphia, left half a million 

dollars for a row of statues illustrating the history 

of America, to be placed along the east bank of the Schuyl- 
kill River in Fairmount Park. 

The Fairmount Art Association, which has these statues 
in hand, is said to be considering Columbus Discovering 
America, William Penn Haggling with the Indians, Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, and other old subjects that have 
been done to death. 

Why not have something fresh? For example: Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Issuing his Declaration Under No Circum- 
stances to be Again a Candidate; Elihu Root Withholding 
the Republican Nomination from Roosevelt at Chicago; 
William J. Bryan Denouncing Thomas Ryan and Charles 
Murphy at the Baltimore Convention; Woodrow Wilson 
Wresting the Helm of Destiny from George Harvey; Jane 
Addams Called by George W. Perkins from Social Service 
to Political Life. 

The public needs some new stories from the sculptors. 
They should begin now to sculp the Twentieth Century. 





“TYASHER brags that his is an all fiction magazine.” 
“And it is; even to the letters of praise from. 


subscribers.” 
"ee Be wre ’ > . 7 . 
mare rer, 














“I JEST DROPPED MY LAST NICKEL, BILLY.” 


“DERE’S NO USE KICKIN’, DON’T YE KNOW DAT YER ON 


WALL STREET?” 





iN {] DAN LYNCH 


THE TANGO 
TAKING A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 





Why Not Have a 
Giantosaurus ? 


MONG matters of world interest 
which our newspapers are sup- 
posed to chronicle, we have looked in 
vain for a complete account of the 
giantosaurus, the skeleton of which was 
dug up in East Africa about a year 
ago. We have been hoping that some 
American millionaire might come for- 
ward and have this creature’s remains 
removed to this country. 

At present we are short of giantosau- 
ruses. We have several dinosauruses 
and a diplodocus, which Mr. Carnegie 
has had mounted and placed in Pitts- 
burgh as a memorial to his work as an 
office boy for the Steel Trust. 

The giantosaurus to which we refer 
in no unkindly spirit is a member of 
the lizard family, and measures in his 
stockings about one hundred and sixty 
feet. If our memory serves us, he is 
one of the Mesa hen discovered. 
We know something about lizards, as 
we have been employed in a Kentucky 
distillery, and also one winter in 
Florida. 

As a rule lizards come in pairs. The 
one caught in East Africa may have 
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had several brothers and sisters whuo 
are now undoubtedly missing because 
they may have-strayed away into other 
soils where they could not be well pre- 
served. The-one found was rather 
thin, having been without food for ten 
or fifteen million years. In real life 
he may have been twice as long. When 
a lizard dies the loses about half his 
length, in the form of a tail which he 
drags along behind on the floor, or else 
carries hung..carelessly over one arm. 

The lizard is a very bashful animal, 
and if interrupted too suddenly will 
change color rapidly and stammer 
something -unintelligible. Not so the 
diplodocus, who has, if we may say so, 
all. the nerve of the true American. 
Diplodocuses were at one time: com- 


mon all over the western slope of this 
country. They were frequently known 
to come up to the parlor-car window 
and eat out of the hand of the multi- 
millionaire who was bonding the rail- 
road, not realizing who he was. The 
diplodocus was, however, only about 
ninety feet long in his prime. Walking 
along Fifth Avenue, in company with 
a giantosaurus, he would present a 
diminutive figure. 

Mr. Carnegie, however, has done 
well to preserve our only specimen, as 
he is the only survivor of any his- 
torical change in America not drawing 
a pension. In spite of this and his 
forced residence in Pittsburgh, he also 
has a pleasant disposition. 

a... 25 ae 





Not a Scene from Macbeth 


Nor is it a scene in a Chinese laundry. 


It is merely three up-to-date scientists inventing a new serum. 


Having 


discovered, to their surprise, that a cat with its lungs removed cannot breathe 
without air, they are about to inoculate a mouse with whooping cough. 
It may result in a new cure for cancer—or fits—or hydrophobia. 





EDIUM: Your wife is very; very 
happy on the other side, and wants 
to know, when you are to join her, how 
she'll know you among so many. 
SINGLEPAY: Well, I'll stumble up 
the golden stairs some morning about 
three. 


LGY: 
you the truth. 
chorus girl. 
MotrHer: Oh! Oh! 
you? 
Aucy: I did it to save father. He 
was desperately;jin love with her. 


Mother, I may as well tell 
I’ve married a 


How could 
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DAD, IWISH You'y CUT DowN 
MY ALLOWANCE - {HAVE 


MoRE THAN 14 CAN 
SPEND NOW, 


CERTAINLY, OLD MAN, ARE 
You SoRE F¥TY WILL BE 
ENOUGHYD 























SEE WERE MRS BinkS,' 
COME HERE To SEE YouR 
DAVOHTER NoT You - Sc 


BEFaT «Tt! 
ly i i i | ; iT | wl! 
\, ri yi I" Just BECAUSE 
iM 







You HAPPEN T° HAVE | 
THE MONEY, MABEL, 
DowT THINK yoo gay . 
CAN DICTATE To ME. i 





GAY , Boss, 1F You DONT LINE THE | 
a a Se CHRSTECIOADS7 


SPEECHES WE NEVER MADE 
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Hist ! 


OAN not your books, oh, foolish 
wight, 
For if you do so it will blight 
The thought of friends that you adore, 
To see the volumes—never more. 


Though promises be made by rote, 


_Each borrower lies in his throat ; 


The wretches think ’tis righteous pelf, 
And honest gain—to rob the shelf. 


In other matters age and youth, 
May be able to tell the truth, 

But airy persiflage in play 

Is, “I'll return it right away!” 


Though friendship pleads and passion 
sues, 
Don’t lose your wisdom for a ruse, 
Lest you shall mutter at the end, 
“The book was better than the 
friend!” 
Peter. 














Eve: 


HIPPO? 
““ WELL, WE WERE INVITED TO JOIN THE ALECK GATORS AT PALM BEACH, 
BUT MRS. H. HAS HER HEART SET ON THE NILE.” 








“Thou source of all my bliss and all my woe, 
Thou found’st me poor at first and keep’st me so. 








NOW THAT THE EDEN SEASON IS OVER, WHERE SHALL YOU GO, MR. 


Greater And Greater New York 


ERHAPS New York’s most definite reason for being 

a bit braggy is that she pays fifty-five million dollars 

a year for the privilege of being in debt. And who shall 

say that it isn’t a great privilege? One can’t be in debt 

without having credit. And one can’t have credit without 
being entitled to it, for capitalists are timid. 

Fifty millions per year means—let’s see, where’s our 
pencil? It means that each resident, man, woman and 
child, has borrowed $200 from someone, so to speak, and 
is paying to that someone $11 a year, exclusive of all other 
payments to trusts, landlords, waiters and taxicabs. On 
the same basis the figures for the average head of a family 
would be $1,000 and $55 per year. 

Put in that way, the advantage of belonging to a big 
and creditable community shows clearly, for, if left to 
our own devices, the average head of a family could not 
possibly negotiate a loan of one thousand dollars, even 
from a loan shark at exorbitant rates. Let us, therefore, 
hang together. Let us remember that united we owe and 
divided we pay. mn. O. 2. 


The Grounds 


HE chairman of the Factory Commission eyed the 
Cottoncloth Co.’s president with not a little perplexity. 
“On what grounds,” queried he, “do you object to equip- 
ping your mills with the safety devices we recommend?” 
“On altruistic grounds,” was the fervent reply. “The 
cost of equipping would be so great that, to meet it, I 
should have to cut down the wages of my child operatives.” 
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“THIS IS A SHARP MEDICINE BUT IT WILL CURE ALL DISEASES” 
Sir Walter Raleigh 


Law Wanted 


ANTED—A Pro-Trust Act. Considering the great ad- 3% 

vance which the trusts have made under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, it is believed that the only way, to protect 
the public from the price lists and other annoying en- 
croachments of these sociable corporations would be to 
pass a pro-trust statute. This statute should set forth our 
deep love and affection for any combination of capitalists 
or others who would make it as difficult as possible for us 
to get the things we need. If this is done, it is li! zly the 
courts will decide that any overt gouging in the face of 
such generosity would be unreasonable, and of course if 
they. were unreasonable, nothing more would be necessary. 
.In writing give complete scenario of statute proposed. Ad- 
dress Uncle Sam, Capitél Hill, Washington, D. C. 








“ WHAT BUSINESS WERE YOU IN BEFORE YOU CAME 
AT the dance—He who doesn’t “ hesitate” is lost. DOWN HERE?” 


“ COLD STORAGE. ” 
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“ HURRY UP, DICK, AND GET IN THE 
PICTURE! ” 


A New Joy for the Soldier 


CCORDING to a report pub- 
lished by a French Doctor 
Helme in the Scientific American, 
the business of getting wounded 
in battle has now reached the most 
satisfactory basis upon which it 
has ever been. 

Up to a comparatively recent 
period, when you were wounded 
in battle there was no guarantee 
that you would get proper treatment ; 
now you can be almost certain of three 
square meals a day and a good bed free 
of charge. At one time, after you had 
been shot or bayonetted, there was ap- 
parently nothing you could do to at- 
tract the attention of any nation that 
happened to be passing. Now all is 
changed. 

After having received the glorious 
call for war, previously arranged by 
the big business interests of your 
father or motherland, as the case may 
be, you apply for a leading position in 
the front ranks, and, cordially shaking 
hands with your wife and little ones, 
you leap into your limousine and are 
rapidly whirled to the scene of action, 
where you get your number and salute 
the leading general, who now takes his 
place in a zone of safety about four 
miles in the rear, and the battle begins. 

The chances are about two to one 
that you will be shot, owing to the 
complete manner in which the guns of 
the enemy are made to operate. 





‘Lire * 


The moment you notice a bullet en- 
tering your person, do not be alarmed. 
Just take from your pocket a small 
package, previously presented to you 
by the government, and carefully read- 
ing the directions on the outside, place 
the contents over the entrance to your 
wound. You then know that if you 
are still alive this wound will be healed 
in about forty cases out of a hundred. 

The next thing in order is to make 
tracks for the nearest “nest of assist- 
ance”. This consists of a group of 
doctors, who diagram your body, and 
by the group operating system remove 
all bullets and bayonets that may be 
found inside of you, and place you in a 
field ambulance, which takes you to the 
nearest hospital. Here you are pro- 





vided with trained nurses, and in case 
you are permanently disabled, you re- 
ceive a pension consisting of about 
one-fourth of what you would be able 
to earn if you hadn't accepted the in- 
vitation. 

The business of going into war has, 
therefore, been lifted up from the vul- 
gar past into the joyful atmosphere 
of science. Being riddled or stabbed 
on the battlefield is an orderly and 
decent process, along the lines of great- 
est efficiency. Perhaps the most com- 
forting reflection about it all is that 
your wife and little ones are back 
home in the happy consciousness that 
you couldn’t be better killed even if 
they had to do it themselves. 
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Military Progression 

. us shoot to pieces our $6,000,000 battle-ships with 

our $12,000,000 battle-ships, and improve our marks- 
manship so that we can knock to flinders a $15,000,000 
battle-ship. Let us then build $15,000,000 battle-ships, with 
which to shoot to pieces our present $12,000,000 battle- 
ships, thus improving our marksmanship so that we,can 
reduce to junk a $20,000,000 battle-ship. Let us next build 
$20,000,000 battle-ships, wherewith to pulverize our $15,- 
000,000 .battle-ships, educating our gunners up to a $25,- 
000,000 battle-ship. Let us then build $25,000,000 battle- 
ships, which will smash the $20,000,000 battle-ships, and so 
on, till the limit of public patience, credulity, and folly has 
been reached. Amos R. Wells. 





Boston Morning Papers 


PIECE about Boston newspapers in Lire two weeks 
ago was not as accurate as it will be when our kind 
Boston correspondents get through mending it. 

Mr. Hearst’s Boston paper and the Christian Scientists’ 
paper are both afternoon papers and not in the morning 
paper competition. For the Herald, the handsomest of the 
morning galaxy, it is claimed that it has climbed out of the 
experimental stage and has more habitual readers than any 
paper of its group except the Post. E. S. M. 








_ Real Poison Needle—The doctor’s vaccine point. 





Hope 
HOSE critics who appear to be 
fearful over the permanency of ‘s ~ ite ay : 
the present flood of indecency, should aes = Sige KS =< 
not be too despondent. They should re- i : Be Wy Securities 


member that above all things America 
must have variety. If a new fad doesn’t 
spring into our ken every few weeks 
we become genuinely uneasy. Nothing 
in America could succeed for any 
length of time. There is nothing so 
monotonous as indecency. In the na- 
ture of things it is bound to have only 
a brief day. | 4a 


Wanted; For Mexico 


Shee present shortage of exemplary 
statesmen in Mexico in the face 
of brisk demand, recalls a certain con- 
ference between a boss of the works | 
and his manager. | 
“Sire, we need an engineer.” es ‘ 
“Very well; go out and hire one. ee "Li oo 
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If possible, hire a man who does not es 


of |. eRe BRINKERHOF 
smoke, drink, steal, swear or kill his & CRA BRINKER NO 


wives, but be sure to hire a man who “DON’T PUT. YER MONEY IN STOCKS, WOT’S ALWAYS FLUCTUATIN’, LADIES 
knows how to run the engine.” AND GENTS. INVEST IT IN DI’MONDS, WOT DON’T DEPRECIATE IN VALUE” 
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Letters of a Japanese School-boy 


How Much Will Hon. Panama Canal Improve California ? 


To Editor “ Life Newspaper”, humor- 
ous steam shovel which dig consid- 
‘ erable, 


EAREST SIR :— 

Hon. J. B. Sago, Japanese 
Anarchist, approach up to me yesterday 
with 23 lbs bomb contained in his 
angry thumbs. I enjoy considerable 
alarm from this suffragette behavior 
until he report off, 

“Togo, I shall not waste such ex- 
pensive fireworks on your cheap per- 
sonality. With this talented dynamight 
I intend to blow up Congress.” 

“O not to do!” I gosp up. “ That 
Congress are like an umbrella: nothing 
very fine but comfortable when needed. 
Besides, it will soonly be necessary to 
have a Congress so it can bless Hon. 
Panama Canal when he are finished 
up.” 

“ How soonly will Hon. Canal com- 
mence beginning?” he gub like pois- 
oned frogs. 

“Quite immediately,” I pronounce. 
“Central America are now completely 





“T intend to blow up Congress ” 
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sawed through so it can permit Atlan- 
tic Sea to collapse against Pacific Sea, 
thusly creating considerable splash 
while California has a World’s Fair 
all over itself. That Canal will then 
open up for accommodation of all 
ferryboats and other foreign navies 
wishing to capture America.” 

“T cannot see why that will be such 
a considerable ceremony of happiness,” 
he rasp out like dull swords. 

“Why should not?” I holla. “ Have 
not Hon. Count Goethals created a 
nice vacuum between N. America and 
S. America? Yes! And are not 
Panama Canal the greatest waterworks 
since Hon. Noah dishcovered steam- 
boats? Yes also!” 

“You are talking garbage,” ollicute 
this Goldman individuality. “ Nature 
never intended her continents to be 
amputated with shovels. There is too 
much surgery already without operat- 
ing on the face of maps. With plenty 
of rivers running everywhere, why 
should Congress appropriate 670,000,- 
ooo$ manufacturing artificial Mississip- 
pis through Central American republics 
which can get along pretty good with- 
out water or any other form of soap?” 

“J. B. Sago,” I rake off, “ because 
your brain are full of bones you could 
not understand geography.” 

“What good could Panama Canal 
do for geography?” he heckle. 

“Plenty!” I demolish. “Look at 
California, please!” 

Hon. Sago attempt to do so. 

“Would that State be benefatted by 
Hon. Canal?” he enquiry. 

“Yes exactly.” This from me. 
“Every intelligence knows that Hon. 
California need more populous popula- 
tion to stand on her real estate. How 
she get these? Panama Canal! Al- 
ready numerous immigrations is await- 
ing to come over to California with 
immediate quickness. This will solve 
labor problem so California shall not 
need to work any more. Limburg- 
American Steamship Co have made ar- 
rangements for bring over 1,000,000 
laborers for employment on farms.” 


























“Yosemite Valley will be chopped up into 
suburb lots” 


“What nationality are these indus- 
trious jayseeds?” Sago require. 

“ Mostly Jewish gentlemen,” I say so. 
“California need them for fruit-pick 
work.” 

“Can Jewish 
erupt. 

“Not sure,” I denote. “But they 
can pick rags. From this practice they 
could soon learn. Also they would 
make splendid farmers.” 

“What branch of farming would 
they succeed from?” Mr. Sago otter. 

“ Mortgages,” I tell. 

“ What else will Hon. Panama Canal 
fetch to America?” he requesh. 

“Considerable Italians, Russians, 


pick fruit?” Sago 














Finns, Yotts & Lusitanians would also 
arrive,” I snagger for statistics. 

“TI listen for what next,” 
rode Sago with Elb Hubbard expres- 
sion. 

“Well then. California cities which 
now contain nothing but corner lots 
will swell up to considerable bulkness. 
Booms everywhere. Where once was 
merely Nature growing flowers, soonly 
will appear sweat-shop, cigarette fac- 
tory, asphalt, emotion picture show and 
Tammany Hall. Cities will leap from 
nothing to something in one _ night. 
New fields of grafting will appear. 
Where once the lady coyote reared her 
young, now happy match-factories will 
be filled with child labor. Cities which 
now contain merely 10,000 souls and a 
few Japanese will jump up to a million 
census.” 

“This will be because of Panama 
Canal?” Hon. Sago make anarchy with 
eyebrows. 

“Entirely,” I lecture. “So 


cor- 


many 














LUCKY DOGS 


ships from foreign far-away will walk 
into port, tired out from carrying rich 
wealth inside of them, that stampede 
of persons will come to each town for 
help get rich, or expect to. This will 
make real-estate hop so high that Na- 
ture will be for sale wherever found 
and Yosemite Valley will be chopped 
up into suburb lots for % price families 
while Yosemite Falls will make nice 
electric light plant for add handsome 
glimmer to Coney Islands which must 
be built.” 

Sago make nv reply for this intelli- 
gence. 

“Tn short fact,” I say so, “ California 
will be considerable improved by in- 
rush of folks.” 

“Relate some more,” snuggest Sago, 
making nervusness with bomb. 

“Most best of all advantages what 
will be floated to California by that 
Canal will be Art,” I holla enthusely. 
“The Champagne-America Steamship 
Co expects to connect San Diego, Cal., 
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with Paris by boats so that this in- 
creasing moneycipality need no longer 
send to New York for her culture, but 
can obtain from Paris direct, for ex- 
ceedingly low tariff, roof-gardens, 
smutt-plays, legs, cubists and _ indi- 
gestion.” 

“Tell me suddenly, for time flies 
off,” hypnotize J. B. Sago, 
think Hon. Panama Canal will make 
each California city like New York?” 

“Yes. But considerable more,” I 
relate for happy smiling. 

Hon. Sago take his bomb by its pig- 
tail and start offwards. 

“O stop up!” I deploy. 


“do you 


“ Where 
you go with that angry bomb—to blow 
up Congress?” 

“No. To blow up Panama Canal!” 
dib Hon. Sago while he depart off look- 
ing unsafe. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
HASHIMURA ToGo, 
(Per Wallace Irwin.) 
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oP 
HE artificers of auto- 
mobiles have all 
been here to the annual 
automobile show. It 
‘happened that we sat at 
lunch on January 5th 
with one of them from 
Detroit and inquired about 
Henry Ford. The reply was: 
“Henry Ford is a fine man, and a 
master of organization. He employs 
the cheapest and least intelligent labor 
that is employed in the automobile 
industry in Detroit. His machines, 
very able cheap machines, are made 
almost entirely by machinery. Men 
feed bits of metal to machines, and 
the machines do the rest. If Henry 
keeps on for ten or fifteen years at 
the rate he is going now, he ought to 
be the richest man in the world.” 

So, our informant, whose views we 
give as we got them. Next morning 
it was in the papers that Henry Ford 
would distribute this year ten million 
dollars out of this year’s profits to his 
employees, in payments added semi- 
monthly to their pay-checks, and would 
make five dollars a day the minimum 
wage for everyone of full age in his 
shops, and would allow no one to be 
dismissed from his employment whom 
he could possibly keep. 

It would seem as if the prospect of 
being the richest man in the world 
had terrified Henry and stirred him 
to run to cover while there was still 
hope. 

Is not that interesting! 

There is a little more to this story 
and it all seems novel and worth tell- 
ing. We quote from a Detroit “ spe- 
cial” to the Times, that the Ford 
Company has about twenty-six thou- 
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sand employees whom this distribution 
will affect ; that in September, 1912, the 
assets of the company were about 
twenty-one millions and its surplus 
about fifteen millions; that a year later 
its assets had grown to be thirty-five 
millions and its surplus, after paying 
ten millions in dividends, was twenty- 
eight millions. So the concern has 
been considerably prosperous, and can 
spare the money it proposes to give its 
workmen. 








T is much discussed whether this 
plan of distribution is wise. Mr. 
Ford and his partners are not sure it 
is the best that can be done, but they 
wish to improve the division of earn- 
ings between capital and labor, and 
have thought it best to begin at home 
and without waiting for the “move- 
ment toward the bettering of society to 
become universal”. So they have dealt 
with their employees very much as a 
man whose gains have been better than 
common often does with his family, 
dividing up with them without accu- 
rate reference to their deserts. Five 
dollars a day seems a much larger 
minimum wage than ordinary business 
could pay. But the Ford people can 
pay it easily. And why shouldn't 
they? It may disturb the labor market 
in Detroit somewhat, but that is an 
evil which may be offset by such con- 
current advantages as the benefit the 
extra money will do to most of those 
who receive it, and the benefit the 
world at large may receive from so 





remarkable an illustration of the spirit 
of these times. Pittsburgh  steel- 
makers took enormous profits out of 
their business, but left the low-grade 
workers in Pittsburgh to be made an 
object lesson by the Survey. Mr. Car- 
negie divided handsomely with his cap- 
tains, so that a considerable proportion 
of them were able to afford every 
luxury, including vaudeville and di- 
vorce; but the masses of his workmen 
did not seem so much to appeal to 
him. It was not the workmen of 
Henry Ford that made the Ford Com- 
pany so rich, but Henry Ford’s own 
brains. But, allowing that it has been 
common talk in Detroit that he has 
had the lowest paid workmen in the 
city, it seems quite a reasonable aspira- 
tion in him to have the highest paid 
ones. 





1S disbursements may make com- 
plications, but for our part, in a 
long combat with the vicissitudes of 
life, we have never found it a serious 
trouble to be increased in the income 
by three hundred and eighty-four dol- 
lars (which is the average share of 
the Ford ten millions, divided among 
the twenty-six thousand hands), espe- 
cially if paid in semi-monthly instal- 
ments. If the Ford motor is presently 
undersold by something new and the 
business goes wrong, the employees 
will miss their minimum and bonus, 
but at least they will have had them. 
If Mr. Ford fails, even by such novel 
experiments, from saving himself from 
the fate of Uncle John Rockefeller, 
getting more in advertisement than he 
spends in cash, at least he will have 
tried and will not fall inglorious. 
Lastly, if he demonstrates by this ex- 
periment that it is unwise (and per- 
haps immoral) to pay higher than the 
bottom price of the market for labor, 
and unwholesome for the workers to 
receive more pay than competition 
would award them, he will have made 
a great and useful demonstration of a 
fact much disputed, and done his part 
to cure us all of wanting more than we 
can get. 
So we like Mr. Ford’s experiment, 
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anyhow; and whether it works well 
or ill, it will furcher human knowl- 





F ghee: money has done about so 
much for its owner—not so very 
much, either—it is good for nothing 


but to give away. After you get an 
income of a few thousand, or a few 
hundred thousand (that varies with in- 
dividuals) a year, the rest that may 
come to you is all a problem, and un- 
less you are out of the ordinary in 
powers and perceptions is liable to be 
a detriment and a nuisance. That is 
the simple truth in this day and gen- 
eration, and the average sensible per- 
son sees and admits it. Mr. Rockefeller 


did not seem to see it until late in life, 
but then he did. Perhaps Mr. Morgan 
never saw it, and never had to. Per- 
haps it was not true of him. He could 
have sold the world and joyfully have 
spent the purchase price in buying 
back the junk out of it. He was 
an old-fashioned man, fine of the 
kind, 

It may not be true that in every 
employment the workman is more im- 
portant than his product, but something 
akin to that is true. 

The great use of capital is to make 
good people. It may help in that con- 
siderably. If it fails in that, no other 
service that it can do, even to art, 
is of vital moment. Henry Ford is 
not stupid. Perhaps he came rather 
young to this perception, common 
property in this generation, that it is 


of no particular use to accumulate 
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large masses of money, that if it hap- 
pens to you to be able to do it, it only 
means that you have to distribute it 
in the end, and since that may be 
troublesome and of doubtful useful- 
ness, you might as well distribute what 
you can as you go along. 

And perhaps Henry thinks that by 
turning some of his surplus money into 
the pockets of people who have shared 
in winning it he uses as likely a means 
as any to make it make good people. 
And perhaps he is right about that. 
Who knows? 





STORY that is almost incredible 

comes from Wisconsin, the home 
of the new Eugenic Marriage Law. The 
story is that a provision of that law 
makes it a felony for any couple to 
evade the law by going out of the 
state to get married. 

Good Heavens! Wisconsin must be 
qualifying to be the original and only 
Single State. What business is it of 
hers, or of her legislators, where her 
citizens chose to get married? One 
naturally reaches for the Constitution 
of the United States. And not without 
consolation. “Article IV, Section 2. 
The citizens of each state shall be en- 
titled to all privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several states.” In- 
cluding, let us hope, the privilege of 
getting married anywhere that is con- 
venient, and immunity from arrest, 
trial and punishment for so doing. 

The Wisconsin reformers have 
slopped over very badly in their 
Iugenic Marriage Law. What the law 
aims to achieve is, of course, desirable, 
but the doctors testify that the law 
would avail nothing to achieve it. It 
is simply an impertinent piece of legis- 
lation that tries to compass an end 
good in itself by an intolerable and 
inexpedient regulation of private life. 
People adjudged responsible must he 
left to shoulder their own responsibili- 
ties. The whole contemporary aspira- 
tion to transfer to the state the re- 
sponsibilities that properly — fall on 
individuals must come to nothing. 
Watch now to see the Badgers rise up 
and pitch this absurd law out of their 
statute book. 
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Just About Every Thing You Want 


F New York was a theatrical camel with 
seven theatrical stomachs all working 
overtime, it would still find itself unable to 
digest the gorge of entertainment provided 
for it. With an appetite disordered from 
overfeeding, it is no wonder it rejects 
the wholesome and craves only the highly 
spiced and-sensational. But once in a while 
\ ‘there comes along something so unmistakably 
clever and well done in a legitimate way 
that it seizes and holds a place in spite of the fact that it is 
clean and simply dramatic without the aid of the fleshly or 
the sensational. 

That seems to be the case with “ Kitty Mackay ”, Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing’s Scotch comedy. In its fun and its acting 
it deserves to rank with the immortal “ Bunty’, and, in addi- 
tion, it carries quite a little sentimental story, constructed on 
old-fashioned lines. Space is lacking to describe it in detail 
or to give deserved credit to any, but its two remarkable and 
bonny Scotch lassies as portrayed by Molly McIntyre and 
Margaret Nybloc. 

It remains that Lire’s readers, high-browed and other, may 
rest well assured that “ Kitty Mackay” is one of the very 
best things of this crowded season. 
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HE pretentious “ A Thousand Years Ago”’ is most elabo- 
rate in production and fantastic in matter, but it fails to 
satisfy. Its Orientalism is so pronounced that Schiller failed 
long ago and Reinhardt, in the recent past, failed to make it 
acceptable to the western mind. Mr. Percy Mackaye has 
struggled bravely with the theme, but its imagery and sym- 
bolic language ‘fail to carry much of a message to our ears. 
Some of the stage pictures are gorgeous, and others with their 
mystic lighting and silhouetting in the school of Reinhardt 
and Gordon Craig, serve principally to rouse conjecture. “A 
Thousand Years Ago” seems curious and not much more. 


see eS CS 


F it were not obvious, it would be a temptation to hitch 
up a query somewhere between the title “ Eliza Comes to 
Stay” and the probable length of that play’s run at the 
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Garrick. It is to be feared that the answer to the query 
would be in the negative. Mr. Esmond is an agreeable light 
comedian. and the company, including Eva Moore, brought 
from London, is a competent one. But you can't make bricks 
without straw, you know. The farcical comedy, with its prin- 
cipal theme, the foisting of an ugly duckling ward on a 
bachelor guardian, is reminiscent of so many other pieces that 
it lacks the element of surprise. Even in less competitive 
times it is to be doubted that “ Eliza Comes to Stay” would 
make much of a dent in public attention. 
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a i WHIRL OF THE 
WORLD” at the Winter 
ai Garden is simply a further expo- 
x sition of what can be 
od "aad me done with an ample 
supply of young women 
on some of whom to 
hang brilliant costumes 
and from some _ of 
whom to remove rai- 
ment. The music is of 
the latest Broadway brand with rag-time not in such profusion 
as usual. There is one really impressive feature in which is 
shown on a huge scale the departure of the Imperator from 
her dock. But if the management of the Winter Garden is 
not careful, the Society for the Prevention ox Cruelty to 
Audiences will get after them on account of the stupidity of 
the Jewish comedians inflicted on the public. 
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- “ Young Wisdom” Rachel Crothers seems 
to have come back into sanity and whole- 
someness after her recent excursion into the 
_unpleasant recesses of the underworld. In 

he, this most attractive comedy she does per- 

(—~, haps a little too much preaching, but 
aS > even the preaching is refreshing, as it is 

ah te mostly directed against the prevailing 

7 tendency of untrained minds to find im- 

mediate solutions for questions that have 
baffled the world’s wisdom since the world 
began. 

b Se Better than her preaching, though—for 
stage purposes—is that she has written a 
thoroughly enjoyable comedy, sparkling with 

clever lines and dotted with laughable situations. It is also a 

well-constructed play, its main blemish being the numerous 

entrances and exits in the last act. 

To the Taliaferro sisters the play ought to be treasure trove, 
as it accomplishes that most difficult task of equpping two 
sisters with contrasting but suitable star réles. Even the rather 
annoying »elocutionary elocution which afflicts most of the 
company does not seem out of place in the portrayal by Edith 
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Taliaferro of the determined young woman who is bent on a 
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trial marriage, and her performance 
throughout is in excellent comedy spirit. 
Mr. Richard Sterling is also capital as 
the perfectly well-meaning young man 
who is always getting hold of the wrong 
end of the stick. 

“Young Wisdom” is funny, well pre- 
sented, and ought to be seen by a good 
many thousand of our half-baked reform- 
ers of everything on the face of the earth. 
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IFE is pretty generous in the amount 

of its valuable space that it devotes 

to the theatre, but the industry has 

grown so that this week we are com- 

pelled to leave over notice of “ The 

Queen of the Movies” and Mr. Collier 
in “A Little Water on the Side”. 
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T is a strange commentary on the taste 
of the New York theatregoers that 
just as this issue of Lire appears the 
clean, dainty and witty “Iole” is com- 
pelled through lack of patronage to yield 
its place on the Longacre stage to a 
dramatization of that choice work, “ The 
House of Bondage ’”’. 

The announced production of this play 
at a hitherto reputable New York theatre 
is the result of an organized effort to 
throw the American stage open to the 
presentation of anything which, under the 
guise of moral teaching, can be made to 
make money for its promoters. 

This particular play has already been 
raided once by the police at an outlying 
theatre. It is to be hoped that when this 
reaches Lire’s-readers the authorities will 
have again done their duty, and that no 


Astor.— The Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 
Curiously amusing farce, laughable at points, 
but with its principal attraction the clever, 
way in which it mystifies its audiences to the 
very end. 

Belasco.—‘ The Secret,” by Henri Bern- 
stein, with Frances Starr depicting a most 
disagreeable heroine. Fairly well done, but 
not especially attractive. 

Booth.—* Prunella.” 
musical accompaniment, all agreeably pre- 
sented. 

Casino.—“ High Jinks.” Jolly musical 
show with Miss Elizabeth Murray and Mr. 
Tom Lewis as the main attractions. 

Century Opera House.—All the dear, old 
operas done in weekly rotation at popular 
prices in English and fair representation. 

Cohan’s.—* Potash and Perlmutter.” The 
humorous side of Jewish life in New York 
as displayed in the cloak-and-suit trade. 

Comedy.—* Kitty Mackay,” by Catherine 
Chisholm Cushing. See above. 

Cort.— Peg o’ My Heart.” Owing to a 
temporary indisposition, Michael, the dog hero 
of a charming play, will be unable to appear, 
but Miss Laurette Taylor will continue to 
demonstrate that an Irish-American girl can 
always dominate English society. 


Poetic fantasy with 
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Mother (explaining moving picture): 


ENGLAND. 
Child: 
THEY LEFT AMERICA. 


complaisant judge will interfere with 
them. More than that, it is to be hoped 
that those who are deliberately and 
persistently trying to force this mess 
down the public throat will be severely 
dealt with under the law. 

Metcalfe. 
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Criterion.—Mabel and Edith Taliaferro in 

“ Young Wisdom ”’, by Rachel Crothers. See 


above. 

Empire.—Maude_ Adams in “ The Legend 
of Leonora”, by J. M. Barrie. Interesting, 
of course, but a cyrious burlesque not up 
to the standard of author and star. 

Forty-fourth Street.—‘‘ The Girl on the 
Film.” London girl-and-music show excel- 
lently done, showing that the girl-and-music 
show isn’t always as bad as it is sometimes 
performed. 

Forty-eighth Street To-day.” Messrs. 
Broadhurst and Schomer’s drama demonstrat- 
ing a strangely ignorant idea of American 
life, but attracting patronage through an ex- 
tremely lurid fourth act. 

Fulton.—*‘ The Misleading Lady.” Farce 
with very laughable turns, but in the main 
rather confusing to the stricty logical mind. 

Gaiety.—Elsie Ferguson in “ The Strange 
Woman”. A comedy in which the elemen- 
tary humor is redeemed by the charm and 
talent of the star. 

Garrick.—“ Eliza Comes to Stay,” by H. V. 
Esmond. See above. 

Globe.— The Queen of the Movies.” See 
above. 

Harris.—“ Adele.” 





Pleasant, tasteful and 


HOW CAN THEY BE, MOTHER? 





NOW THEY’RE LANDING IN 


IT’S ONLY FIVE MINUTES SINCE 


cheerful operetta, well staged, well sung and 
well acted. 

_Hippodrome.—* America.” Just about the 
big and stunning show one always expects at 
the Hippodrome. 

Hudson.—Mr. William Collier in ‘‘ A Little 
Water on the Side”. See above. 

Knickerbocker.—* The New Henrietta.” 
Good old comedy of New York life when 
Wall Street was New York’s dominant fea- 
ture. Well done by Mr. W. H. Crane and 
a new cast. 

_ Longacre.—* The House of Bondage ”—if 
it isn’t raided by the police. 

Lyceum.—Miss Billie Burke in “‘ The Land 
of Promise”’. ore serious than most of 
the pieces in which this lady has appeared, 
but interesting and well done. 

Little-—‘‘ The Philanderer,” by Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. Clever, of course, and very 
well acted by an English company, but talky 
to the point of weariness. 

Lyric.—Mr. Guy Bates 


Post in “ Omar, 


the Tentmaker”, by Mr. Richard Walton 
Tully. Notice later. 
Manhattan Opera House.—Last week of 


Forbes-Robertson and his English company in 
farewell repertory at popular prices. 
Maxine Elliott’s.—‘‘ Don’t Weaken,” by 
Mr. Walter Hackett. Notice later. 
Playhouse.—‘ The Things That Count.” A 
clean and wholesome little comedy of ele- 
mentary sentiment. Very well acted. 
Princess.—The clever presentation of five 
playlets not offered to the very young or 
very squeamish. 
Shubert.—‘ A Thousand Years Ago,” by 
Mr. Percy Mackaye. See above. 
Thirty-ninth Street.—‘* At Bay.” Melo- 
drama of blackmail and suspected murder. 
Well done and reasonably thrilling. 
Wallack’s—“‘ Grumpy,” a melodramatic 
comedy dealing in a finished way with the 
humorous side of crime. Delightfully acted 
by Mr. Cyril Maude and his London company. 
Winter Garden.—‘ The Whirl of the 
World.” See above. 
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The Latest Books 


HAVE recently been up in an aeroplane and I suppose 

there are many people who would envy me. The world 
is pretty full, these days, of people who would like to fly. 
Just think of all the boys, scattered all over the atlas, who 
dream of aeroplanes the way we used to dream of Indians. 
And think of all the drawn-wire-Tungsten-type of young fel- 
lows whose hopes turn toward hangars as the sparks fly up- 
ward. And of the crowds of less tense souls who almost 
believe, if someone asked us, that we'd try it once. And of 
the countless multitudes of stick-to-earths who would at least, 
if some one would only tell them, like to know what it is like. 
But no one can tell us what an experience is like. They can 
only induce us to imagine. And though there have been 
dozens of books about aviation, most of them have either 
quite failed to start our imaginations or have so loaded these 
delicate engines down with painstaking explanations, descrip- 
tions and diagrams that they’ve refused to lift us off the 
ground. But a little book, ‘“ The Airman,” by Captain C. 
Mellor, C. E. (Lane, $1.00), has just appeared which, with 
nothing in it but the author’s diary during a three weeks’ 
course of training at the Farman school at Etampes near 
Paris, actually turns the trick of taking us—or of taking 
some of us—into the air. It is with Captain Mellor that I 
made my recent ascensions. The book tells us very little, but 
makes us realize a great deal. It contains the simplest sort 
of statements as to what the author did, and the most casual 
occasional references to how it made him feel; but this con- 
tents seems somehow to be just the right mixture for the 
imagination-motor to run on. At least it was for mine. 


COUPLE of years ago or so a new writer, Willa Sibert 
Cather, published a little story called “ Alexander's 
Bridge.” It was a bit muscle-bound and lacked something of the 
subtle suppleness of unself-consciousness. But it had unmistak- 
able quality in it—the elusive thing which, in fiction, corre- 
sponds to what, in a man, we call “blood” or “ breeding.” 
And Miss Cather’s “ O Pioneers” (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.00), a 
story of the early settlers’ transplanted and stunted lives and 
of their children’s spiritual acclimatization on the Nebraska 
prairies, shows great gain in simplicity without loss of fine- 
ness. It, too, is a little book, as novels go these days; a 
chronicle of homely lives, lived near the earth. But it, too, 
has a touch of the mysterious power that makes our imagina- 
tions radio-active and enables us to “ remember moods we 
never knew.” 


F we are like the Greeks in nothing else, we are true habi- 
tues of the Acropolis in our eagerness (if one may 
Yankee-ize the Scriptures) to “hear tell some new thing.” 
And there is therefore a real drag upon our interest and a 
real fillip for our curiosity in the announcement that Theo- 
dore Dreiser, the intent, saturnine author of “ Sister Carrie,” 
“Jennie Gerhardt” and “ The Financier,” having recently for 
the first time in his life visited Europe, was publishing a 
book about the adventure, “ A Traveler at Forty” (Century. 
$1.80). But the book dashes the expectations which it raises. 
It is, indeed, intensely interesting in places—when Dreiser 
the novelist, analyst and observer is talking about that ex- 
tremely curious and convenient object of study, Dreiser the 
unfamiliar traveler and old-boy-out-of-school. But it is also 
deadly dull in places—when Dreiser the rubber-neck is talk- 
ing, say, about Perugia. And in a gradually cumulative, rising 
tide sort of fashion, it is repellent—because of the preponder- 
antly sensual nature of its concentrations and of the essential 
crassness of its response to such stimuli. 





HE average Americo-Athenian eagerness for novelty will be 
more delicately ministered to by Lucy Furman’s “ Mother- 
ing on Perilous” (Macmillan, $1.50), the diary of a “ fotch- 
on woman” from the “level lands’’ who, at the Settlement 
School in the Kentucky mountains, undertakes the charge of 
the younger boys. It’s pretty sugary, at times, the book is. 
But the figures of these young spitfires, these absurd, de- 
licious and altogether visualizable feudists-in-embryo, that 
emerge from its pages make us forget the cloyingness of the 
icing in the flavor of the cake. J. B. Kerfoot. 


Confidential Book Guide 


The Airman, by Captain C. Mellor, C. E. See above. 

The Custom of the Country, by Edith Wharton. A big 
piece of social dissection, but done with a scalpel tainted 
with animosity. 

Down Among Men, by Will Levington Comfort. A sturdy 
story with red blood in its veins that develops an hereditary 
mysticism and dies delirious. 

The Escape of Mr. Trimm, by Irvin. S. Cobb. Readable 
short stories of post-bellum sentiment and contemporary color. 

Fabre, Poet of Science, by Dr. C. V. Legros. A serviceable 
biography of this fine old Frenchman, but a compilation rather 
than a creation. 

Gold, by Stewart Edward White. A vivid picture of the 

California of the Forty-Niners in a well-spun yarn by an 
imaginary participant in the rush. 

f You Touch Them They Vanish, by Gouverneur Morris. 
A pink tale for pale people. 

The Life of the Fly, by J. H. Fabre. Delightful papers— 
still waters that run deep—on entomological research and au- 
tobiographical philosophy. 

Men of Mark, by Alvin Langdon Coburn. Interesting pho- 
tographic portraits of Shaw, Chesterton, Wells, Galsworthy 
and some two dozen other celebrities. } 

Mothering on Perilous, by Lucy Furman. See above. 

O Pioneers, by Willa Sibert Cather. See above. 

Our Eternity, ‘by Maurice Maeterlinck. The most lucid and 
graspable summing up imaginable of what science and phil- 
csophy have to say about life after death. 

Personal Recollections of Vincent Van Gogh, by Elizabeth 
Van Gogh. Naive glimpses of a genius-ridden youth through 
the eyes of a younger sister. 

The Publisher, by Robert Sterling Yard. Chats on the in- 
se aspects of a romantic business by an entertaining mono- 
ogist. 

A Traveler at Forty, by Theodore Dreiser. 

T. Tembaron, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


See above. 
An altogether 


delightful exercise in the lost art of literary melodrama. 
The White Linen Nurse, by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott. A 
sad-faced little story dressed up for a party. 





“LET THE BUYER BEWARE” 
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Poet 


T is so easy for my spirit-bark 
To breast the wide, unfathomed seas of dream, 
The slightest breath will stir its fragile sails, 
The smallest waves will slip it, all agleam, 
Athwart the silver waters as they lie 
In magic peace, beneath the silent sky. 
And on—and on—the elfin wings will fly— 
Then who so rich and who so glad as I? 
Leolyn Louise Everett. 


Musical Comedy De Luxe 


_ Theodore Roosevelt is to politics, 

as Bernard Shaw is to literature, 
and as Jack Johnson is to pugilism, so 
is Richard Strauss to music. He is the 
one consistent and dependable sensa- 
tion in his own field of endeavor. 
There have been moments of relaxa- 
tion in his career, to be sure—brief 
periods in which he has stepped almost 
cut of the limelight of publicity. But 
whenever there seems to be any dan- 
ger of his subsiding permanently, 
Richard has invariably come back into 
his own with redoubled vigor, a bigger, 
better and more astonishing sensation 
than ever before. 

The American public, with appetites 
whetted by the atrocities of “ Salome” 
and “Elektra”, have waited two 
years for the much-heralded Straussian comic opera, 
“ Rosenkavalier”. It came; New York saw; Strauss 
conquered. Sheer genius for personal exploitation tri- 
umphed again as it has triumphed in the past. The Metro- 
politan Opera Company dug deep into its pockets to pay 
the preposterous royalties demanded by the composer; the 
Americans grudgingly paid the advanced prices of ad- 
mission necessitated by the enormous expense of produc- 
tion; the newspapers devoted columns of print to the 
discussion of a subject which has long ago lost in- 
terest for Europeans, and everyone agreed that the 
new sensation was well worth the price. It has all 
been a huge joke to the master-humorist of commercialized 
music. 

Of “ Rosenkavalier” itself there is little to be said. It 
has long been known that Richard Strauss can do more 
uncanny things with an orchestra than any man living. 
He has again displayed this power liberally, and has con- 
descended, in addition, to write a few real melodies which 
faintly suggest the tunefulness of the Viennese school. 
Whatever value the music may have, however, intrinsically 
or academically, is absolutely destroyed by the utter ab- 
surdity and futility of the libretto. The wearisome horse- 
play and laborious vulgarity of “ Rosenkavalier ” would not 
be tolerated even in the cheapest and most stereotyped of 
American burlesque shows. 
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“TEACHER, 1 KNOW. A ‘BLIZZARD’ IS THE INSIDE OF A 
TURKEY ” 
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A HELPFUL HINT 


WITH AN ORDINARY 
NIGHT DRESS, A PAIR OF 
SCISSORS, A FEW PINS 
AND A SASH, IT IS A 
VERY SIMPLE PROCESS TO 
MAKE—— 


A STYLISH EVENING 
GOWN 


President of Cigar Manufacturing Company: 


Why Is Delaware ? 


ORE important than the question 

of the whipping post in Delaware 

is the question of Delaware itself. 

How do we happen to be so minus 

a sense of proportion as to apply the 

designation, State, to that little neck 

of the woods? Shouldn’t that designa- 

tion be kept for something more ma- 
jestic and worth while? 

Not entirely that Delaware is so 
small in area; Rhode Island is smaller, 
but Rhode Island, besides holding her 
head up and being careful of her ap- 
pearance, has the incomparable New- 
port and the more or less divine Provi- 
dence. So also are there two states, 
Wyoming and Nevada, smaller in 
population than Delaware, but both of 
these are increasing rapidly and give 
evidence of at least trying to make 
something of themselves, while Dela- 
ware, venerable enough to know better 
and do better, is. standing almost 
still and worrying nonesoever over her 
stagnation. 

Nearly half of Delaware’s popula- 
tion is in Wilmington, her sole city, 
the balance of the state containing 
about as many people as Dayton, O. 
The whole state, therefore, can muster 
only a few more people than Columbus, 
O., and a few less than Portland, Ore. 
Reflect a moment upon the absurdity 
of having two senators, one congress- 
man, a governor, two legislative bodies, 
etc., for a place like Columbus, O., in 


HOW MUCH WILL YOU TAKE FOR YOUR ENTIRE CABBAGE CROP? 








THE ORIGINAL EUGENICS 


addition, of course, to the regular local 
administration! It is to laugh uproari- 
ously and without stint. -Although 
Delaware has only one forty-fifth as 
many people as the State of New York, 
she sends just as many senators to 
Washington, with unlimited authority 
to clutter up the already overburdened 
Congressional Record and otherwise 
add to the complications of govern- 
ment. And yet the college professors 
still temerariously intimate that there is 
a “science of political economy ”. 
Delaware has been called The 
Diamond State, as a polite tribute (or 


boast) to its multum-in-parvoness. We 
move to amend by substituting the word 
“rhinestone” for the word “ diamond” 
and striking out the word “state” 


entirely. B. @..8: 


Real or News Papers 


OULD it help to abate the missing- 


girl and poisoned-needle epi- 
demics if the pictures of the young 
ladies were kept out of the paper? 

Constantly the question presses—Is 
this a real world that we live in now 
or a one-cent newspaper world? 
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What Do You Think? 


We are Constantly in Receipt of Important Letters Which 
are Too Long for Our Limited Space. Brevity is Desirable 


Pasteur Homicides 


Epitor oF LiFe: 

The most recent Pasteur killings, of 
which I have note, are of the two police- 
men at Washington, D. C., who were 
bitten by a dog whom they had doubtless 
misused. If their wounds had been 
treated, or even neglected, it is .alto- 
gether probable that healing would have 
resulted, and the good policemen would 
have kept right on living, just as has 
happened to tens of thousands of persons 
bitten; but, no, they must have the Pas- 
teur treatment, and were directly para- 
lyzed and very shortly died. Practically 
all of the fatal cases of “rabies” have 


‘ followed from the Pasteur treatment. 


The question is, How long will the laity 
allow this miserable serum business to 
go on? 

Cwartes E, Pace, M. D. 


Boston, 
December 8, 1913. 


A Merciful Scheme 


Office of The Society for the Prevention 
of Useless Dunning. 
S-P-U-D 
EpitTor LiFe, 
Dear Sir: 

Actuated, like yourself, solely by al- 
truistic motives, I have just started an 
organization called The Society for the 
Prevention of Useless Dunning, of which 
I am sole owner and proprietor; and I 
cordially invite all those who are unduly 
oppressed by their creditors to join me 
in an effort to extirpate this undesirable 
species. 

This, of course, will not interest you, 
for, like myself, you don’t owe anybody 
anything. 

But there undoubtedly are, among the 
constant readers of Lire, many poor 
hounded devils who would gladly em- 
brace the opportunity here presented to 
seek shelter and protection under the 
noble banner of the SPUDS. 

Very truly yours, 
Everett R. Currier. 


AsHEVILLE, N. C., 
December 29, 1913. 


“Simptons” 

Deer life 

i hav red yure book 4 a long tim an 
want 2 sent you mi testmoneyal. it has 
dun me a hole lot of gude. i like reed- 
ing about thees heer doctor fellas what 
cut peeces out of dogs an cats an litle 
kinney pigs an then let em go. i bet they 
aint a one of em what nose what he dos 
it for. i am glad to see you show up 





thees heer fakes. sum fella had ot 2 
show up thees heer fellas what rite thees 
heer fony medcine rite ups that you see 
in all the daily papers 4 i think they have 
a hole lot 2 dew with making sum people 
sic. they have the simptons of every 
diszees 4 man or beest an if you kant 
find out what ales you after reeding 
thees heer rite ups sumthing rong. if you 
are troubled with specs on your izes run- 
ing nose sor feet weeknees thats a simp- 
ton of appendexcites witch meens a lay 
of 4—6 weeks an a doctor bill of mabee 
200 bucks an mabee yure fokes can call 
the undertaker. people ot 2 cwit deeling 
with thees heer bum medcines as they 

wont do em no gude. 

youres truely. 
a. phfeifer. 
MILWAUKEE, WISs., 
January 3, I9T4. 


From a Letter 


“Will you permit me to thank you also 
for your stand in the matter of medical 
freedom? Given the sanction and author- 
ity of the legislation sought, we would 
soon witness the same disregard of the 
rights of humanity—the same intolerance 
and cruelty in the interests of an experi- 
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mental ‘ Science ’. 
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Oh, Fie For Shame! 


Tue Epitor oF LIFE: 

Your comment on Blanche Shoemaker 
Wagner’s magazine article in Lire of 
December 18, 1913, headed “ Why Man” 
was very interesting. 

Is it not time for you to show that 
women is only an ornament and an 
excrescence? She is no longer necessary 
for any sort of housework. 

Men can get their own breakfasts and 
other meals if necessary. Mothers no 
longer nurse their babies. The female 
of any species will no longer be needed 
in the universe in a short time. Cows 
may be eliminated because a bull has 
been discovered which gives milk. 

The agricultural school at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, now has the wonderful 
animal. I have been experimenting with 
producing the human young without the 
aid of women, and in a short time ex- 
pect to have the process perfected, at 
which time it will be announced through 
Lire exclusively. The law of evolution 
is that all things in nature which have 
no use are gradually eliminated (as, 
for example, the appendix), either by a 
natural process or by surgeons. 

As physicians complain that business 
is poor, here is a large field for their 
activity. The feminist movement will 
solve itself, naturally, with a little pa- 
tience. Woman is the superfluous sex. 

Yours truly, 


Percy MoNnTMORENCY. 
GREENWICH, Conn., 
December 25, 1913. 
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THE INFECTIOUS YAWN 
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SRS: 


Ride on These Wings of Steel 


Flexibility, Security, Durability—all these essential qualities 





are forged into Detroit Springs. Their “give and take,’? backed up by a stur- 
diness unequalled, enables your car to skim the roughest road with comfort and 


safety to you. 


They afford, as well, a constant protection to your car’s mechanism. 


There is only one true test of spring worth—the test of time. 


One ride—even one year will zor tell the lasting story. 
Springs can carry a wo year guarantee—they have the gua/ity that holds. 


That is why Detroit 
For your 


own satisfaction and safety, you should demand that your next car be equipped with 





Demand the 
Springs Which Are 
Self-Lubricating 


The result for you will be springs that 
will not squeak, rattle, settle or break. 
Comfort in riding such as you have never 
thought possible. 

And these accomplishments for you are 
not something Detroit Springs just happen 
to provide. Years of research and experi- 
ment, tests beyond number by top-notch 
spring engineers—have combined to make 
quality of material, workmanship and re- 
sults, an unchangeable habit at the Detroit 
Steel Products factory. 


Triple Heat Treatment, for example, is 
taken as a matter of course. Single or 
double heat treatment, even, only too often 
satisfy the manufacturer whose product is 
hurriedly made to sell at a price. 


But nothing short of the Detroit Steel 
Products triple and exact heat treatment 
and oil quenching will insure against sag- 
ging, weakening and breakage. ‘Therefore 
nothing less than this standard has a min- 
ute’s consideration in Detroit Spring man- 
ufacture. 


Everywhere from ore to finished product 
our demand of D. S. P. engineers § Qual- 
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TRADE MARK 


=SELF-LUB 


RICATING 

















An indication of Detroit Spring mi- 
nute exactness is found in the “eye” 
which is reamed out by machine here 
aoe to one oOne-thousandth part of 
an inch. 











Detroit Steel Products Co., 2254 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich, 
Manufacturers of fpestrg Solid Steel Windows 









The Springs . 
Bearing this 
Trade-Mark 





ity without sacrifice. 

Detroit Springs for each individual make 
of car are planned, forged, treated, fitted 
and tested for that car and no other. Your 
emergencies as well as your every day road 
experiences, are multiplied, and form the 
uncompromising standard by which the 
springs for your car are tested. 

The ‘‘Initial Test,’’ the ‘‘ Hardness Test,’’ 
the ‘‘Capacity Test’’—one proves the per- 
manence of the resiliency, one determines 
whether the texture strength is up to stand- 
ard, one tests complete spring repeatedly. 

Combined, these tests try the spring as 
no road ordeal could. And the spring must 
come through unscathed or it is rejected. 

Write for the booklet that explains these 
tests in detail and demonstrates your need 
of Detroit Springs. It explains how Detroit 
Springs insure you safety and lengthen the 
life of your car and tires, 

Study the"newly invented self-lubricating 
feature, which removes the possibility of 
spring squeak. Learn of the two-year guar- 
antee which puts full responsibility for your 
riding comfort and spring safety up to us. 
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The Paris Liberté has. discovered the 
Ore TEE 


ways a self-confident race. This man 
entered a well-known restaurant, accom- 
panied by two little girls, ordered a bottle 
of mineral water and three plates, and 
began to eat sandwiches, which he had 
brought with him in his pockets. 

The manager, overcome by this out- 
rage, approached him, and said, “I 
should like to inform you that this is 


Liars 
She found her dearest girl chum in 
tears. 
The situation was unexpected, being 





rather common and vulgar. But the pa- 
trician girl was sympathetic enough to 


inquire, just as any other girl might. not a——”’ 
“ Why, dear, what on earth is the mat- “Who are you?” interrupted the Eng- 
ter?” lishman. 


“fT am the manager,” was the reply. 

“Oh, you are the manager, are you? 

That is good. I was just going to send 

for you. Why isn’t the band playing?” 
—YVouth’s Companion. 


“Men are all liars!” sobbed the 
broken-hearted one. 

“Oh, don’t say that!” protested the 
other. “ That’s too broad a generaliza- 
tion.” 

“ Well, I suppose there are some good, 
honest fellows who are not. But all the 
really nice men are!” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The Teacher’s Theory Shattered 


* Children,” said the teacher to his 
pupils, “you should be able to do any- 
thing equally well with either hand. 





2 z With a little practice you will find it just b 

Anistocratic as easy to do anything with one hand as | 

“How do you feel this morning?” it is with the other.” e, 
asked Barnwell, meeting a_ well-known * “Ts it?” inquired the urchin at the 

Kentucky colonel. DID YOU EVER TRY 10 STAND ON YOUR foot of the class. “Let’s see you put Se 
“Rotten, sah. How would yo’ expect HEAD? vour left hand in the right-hand pocket 

a gentleman to feel in the mornin’, sah?” of your trousers.” O] 

was the reply.—Everybody’s. —Ladies Home Journal. 
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NEW YORK 


America’s Latest and Most Refined 
and New York’s Centermost Hotel 


NOW OPEN 


Only hotel occupying an entire city block, 
Vanderbilt and Madison Avenues, 43rd and 44th 
Streets, adjoining Grand Central Terminal. 


1000 ROOMS OPEN TO OUTSIDE AIR 
950 WITH BATH 
ROOM RATES FROM $2.50 PER DAY 


Suites from 2 to 15 rooms for permanent 
occupancy 






















IY MOONLIGHT 














Large and small Ball, Banquet and Dining 
Salons and Suites specially arranged 
for public or private functions. 


GUSTAV BAUMANN 
President 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN 
Vice-President 





























In a “Tight Corner” 


Thermoid contains fifty per 


You flirt with disaster if you neglect 
brake lining. You can do without fancy 
“extras” on the car you drive— but for 
safety’s sake you must have brake lining 
on which you can depend. 


Doubtless you’ve given but 
small thought to brake lining. 
Possibly you do not even know 
what kind you have on your car. 
If so, it’s time you did. 


Brake lining, to be 100%, 
should be brake lining a/ 
through. Not merely on the out- 
side. Then, it is sti// brake lin- 
ing as long as any of it remains. 
Dependable to the last. Such 
is Thermoid. 


Mest brake lining has asbestos 
asabase. But Thermoid is more 
than woven asbestos soaked in a 
coloring compound. 


Thermoid is constructed of 
pure Canadian asbestos. This is 
first interwoven and reinforced 
with solid brass wire. At a 
glance, this process would seem 
to make it woven solid. Yet 
this process is outdone. 


Under giant heated rolls the 
interwoven asbestos and brass is 
impregnated with a wondrous, 
secret friction-compound. The 
compound is forced clear through 
every pore of the asbestos body. 


Then it is compressed aad 
cured at 2000 pounds pressure 
for one hour—at intense heat. 
The result is Thermoid—a 
single, solid substance. 


This hydraulic compression is 
the reason for Thermoid’s being 
brake lining a through. It ex- 
plains why its density is fixed— 
unvarying. Why it cannot be 
burned out nor destroyed by any 
heat generated in service. Why 
it cannot be affected by oil, water, 
gasoline, dirt. Why its wearing 
life is greater. Why it is used 
on more high-grade cars than all 
other linings combined. (And 
the automobile maker fous. ) 











A few foremost cars using Thermoid 100% 
Perfect Brake Lining: 
Peerless American White Palmer-Singer 
Kissel Kar Locomobile Stanley Empire 
Marmon National Oldsmobile Stutz 
F.LA.T Apperson Simplex Auburn 
Mitchell-Lewis 
TRUCKS: 
Autocar Sanford Bessemer Wilcox Trux 
Dart Federal Krebs Motokart 
ELECTRICS: 
Rauch & Lang Broc 














cent. more in actual material, size 
for size, than ordinary woven 
brake lining. A comparative test 
of weight will show you that. 


Sixty per cent. more labor is 
required. It means seven opera- 
tions-—as against three. 


We could do away with the 
extra material—the extra labor— 





off, it cannot give much friction. 


You will find Thermoid the 
same inside and out. It has the 
most uniform gripping power. 
Use it till worn paper-thin. 
The gripping power remains the 
same. It is like a proved friend. 


When you have your brakes 
re-lined, pay yourself future divi- 
dends in wear, value and depend- 
ability by insisting on Thermoid. 


hermos 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining - 100% 


the four extra operations—and 
still offer you as good brake lin- 
ing as the ordinary. Such a 
product we probably could sell 
cheaper. 


But it wouldn’t be Thermoid. 


Break open a strip of ordinary 
brake lining. Now cut open 
some Thermoid. You can’t 
break it. It is too compressed. 
It must be cut. 


Look at the heart of each. 


You will see the looseness of 
the inside of ordinary brake lin- 
ing. That itis stringy, straggling. 
That, when the outside is worn 


When you buy a new car, 
demand Thermoid. 


Dealer or Garage Owner— 
Your Jobber can Supply You 


Our Guarantee: Thermoid will 


make good—or WE will. 








Not affected by heat, oil, water, 
gasoline or dirt 














THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

















Plenty of: Company 


old Scottish 
» who could be by no means 
One day the 





There pagan in 
a small village 
persuaded to attend ‘church. 
minister met him and began: 
“How is John, 
sistent in your absence from church?” 
“Weel,” replied John, “it’s just like 
this—the sermons are over lang for me. 
“John! John!” wrathfully cried the 
minister, “ you'll dee and you'll go to a 
place where you'll hear no sermon, long 


was an 


you are so per- 


” 


or short.” 

“Ah, weel, that 
plied the phlegmatic John; 
it’ll no be for want of meenisters.” 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


maybe will be,” re- 


“but I'm sure 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATEK 
D cents per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 


THE stage-drivers in Yellowstone 
Park are bothered considerably by the 
foolish questions asked by their/passen- 


gers, and often resort to satirical an- 
swers. Once a lady tourist who seemed 
deeply interested in the hot springs in- 
quired : 

“ Driver, do these springs freeze over 
in winter?” 

“Oh, yes, yes; a lady was skatiny here 
last winter and broke through and got 
her foot scalded.”—Everybody’s. 


omfort Without Extravagance Hotel Woodstock, New York. 





Wise old 
grandmother 
still cures her 
friends ~__ the homely 
remedies of her girlhood days. For a 
pee it’s a steaming hot toddy—made with 


OldOverholt Rye 


“Same for 100 Years” 
A full-bodied, straight pemet 
nia Rye, known 7 recommend 
for its unvarying excellence and 
delicate flavor for over 100 years. 
in charred oak 


& and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


Plain or Cork Tip 











makes an ideal appetiaine | tonic. 
25 cts. in stamps. 


A Thrifty Genius 

There is a certain famous violinist 
who frequently visits this country, and 
who, among his acquaintances, is almost 
as noted for his parsimony as for his 
Among this musician’s admirers 
was a young woman who was determined. 
it possible, to procure some souvenir of 
the great man. Her opportunity came 
rainy day when she chanced to en- 
counter the musician on Broadway. He 
was provided with an old cotton um- 
brella, green with age; while the young 
new silk one. 
moment, 


genius. 


one 


woman carried a nice 

She stopped him for a 
claiming: 

“Oh, if you would only give me some 
slight remembrance of yourself—no mat- 
ter how small!” 

The great man surveyed her keenly, 
and then gave a glance at the old cotton 
umbrella that covered him. This he 
thrust into her hands, saying: 

“Certainly, my dear young lady. I 
shall be delighted. We will exchange 
umbrellas.” —Lippincott’s. 


ex- 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with 7S Gongs Fruit 
Sample of bitters by mail, 


C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


The Cat, Oh, Where Was She? 


A cook who had burned up a piece of 
veal weighing four pounds threw it away 
and reported to her mistress that the cat 
had eaten the meat. The lady placed the 
cat upon the scales and found it weighed 
exactly four pounds. 

“There, Bridget,” 
four pounds of meat. 
cat? "—Ladies’ Home 


she said, “are the 
but where is the 
Journal. 


a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASC. 


"16: Do you believe in infant damna- 
tion, Professor? 
MarrieD Pror.: Only at night. 
—Penn. Punch Bowl. 





Typographical Errors 


Among the quaint scrapbooks of the 
late Clyde Fitch, all of which are now 
to be sold at auction, there was one de- 
voted entirely to typographical errors. 

One of these errors appeared in a 
criticism of Ellen Terry. The reviewer 
wrote, “ Her love of Portia made acting 
easy”. The sentence appeared in the 
paper as “ Her love of port made acting 
easy ”.—Florida Times-Union. 


Mr. Henpeck Explains 


It was a wizened little man who 
appeared before the judge and charged 
his wife with cruel and abusive treat- 
ment. His better half was a big, square- 
jawed woman, with a determined eye. 

“In the first place, where did you meet 
this woman who has treated you so 
dreadfully?” asked the judge. 

“ Well,” replied the little man, making 
a brave attempt to glare defiantly at his 
wife, “I never did meet her. She just 
kind of overtook me.” 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegrath. 


“DONT SHOUT” | 


“| hear you. 


as — 








I can hear now as well 
“How?’ Oh, some- 
co THE. MORLEY 
PRSNE’ I've a. pair in tbe. would ears 


now, but o in 











an, know I in, am 
fy that I hear all ig 
ae Morley tone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what pone are 
to the eyes, Invisible, comfort 

able, w less and harm: 
less. Anyone can adjust 

Over one hundred pr sold. White booklet s andi tasimeniele 
THE hat ey CO., Dept. 783, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


WANTED—AN IDEA] Whe can think ink of 


some simple thing 

to patent? Protect your ideas, they 

may bring you wealth. Write for “ Needed Inventions” and 
‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept, Tiss, Washington, D. C. 
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Marmon 
“Forty One” 


Six-cylinder engine, 41 to 70 
horse power, a marvel of velvety 
smoothness and silent power. An 
improvement on the famous auto- 
matic force feed, oiling system 
originated and developed on 
Marmon cars, eliminates noise by 
valve mechanism operating in cir- 
culating oil bath. 132-inch wheel 
base. Three point support for 
both engine and transmission. 
Straight line shaft drive and full 
floating rear axle. 25-gallon 
gasoline tank and tire holder 
mounted on frame in rear. Elec- 
tric starting, ligliting, horn, power 
tire pump and equipment for 
every requirement. Touring Car 
for five or four passengers, 


Roadster or Speedster, $3,250.00; 
Limousine, $4,750.00; Chassis, 
$3,000.00; f. o. b. factory, In- 
dianapolis. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. = —— 


INDIANAPOLIS (Established - 1851 ) INDIANA 





Announcing the Marmon “Forty One” 


A remarkable, medium sized six cylinder 
car of ample capacity and power to take 
you over the most difficult roads and 
grades in comfort— 


A car that throttles down to a crawl 
or goes at breathless speed without gear 
shifting— 

A car of beauty with every conven- 
ience and luxury known to motordom— 
and not a few that have been heretofore 
unknown— 


In all, a car of Marmon quality—the 
highest expression of real automobile value. 


Inquiries to our factory or to the Mar- 
mon dealer in any city will be treated 
with the respect and consideration which 
the average purchaser of the high class 
car desires and expects. 






———es 





Marmon “48” — 


Six-cylinder, 48-80 h. p., 145- 
inch wheel base with short turn- 
ing ability, eliminating the old 
objections to long wheel base. 
Body types and equipment to 
meet every requirement. The 
only big car with small car advan- 
tages. Wonderful riding qualities 
and surpassing power and flexi- 
bility. A car developed by years 
of thorough tests to meet every 
demand of the exacting buyer. 


Marmon “32” 


Four-cylinder, 32-40 h. p., 120- 
inch wheel base, body types and 
equipment to meet every require- 
ment. A rational, logical car for 
touring and city use. Years of 
satisfactory service have proved 
its economy in tires, fuel and up- 
keep—plus smooth, delightful 
operation and durability. 








(Y] Sixty Years 





Successful 
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In navy blue and oxford 
gray. Price, $1.50. 


Don’t Go Barefoot 
Around the Room 
Get the “Comfy” felt slipper habit. 


Slip into your “Comfys” and save 
your bare feet. Keep a pair at 
your bedside, in your ago 
carry a pair in your grip. Kic 
into them; wear se ag ® bath 
and around the room until you are 
ready to put on your shoes. 


If your dealer in men’s wear or shoes does not 
have “‘Comfys” ask him to get them for you. 
Send for Catalogue 31. : 

Dealers: Send for Catalogue L and let us 
tell you about adding this line to your men’s 


“Solid Comfort Department.” 
fF 


Look for 
thse ** se 


Only the “ fys” mark *Comfys” make cold 
are felt tile floors warm 








Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company 


120 East 13th Street, New York 
Sole makers of “‘Comfy”* footwear 








The Finest Resort Hotel 
In the World 


Has been built at Sunset 


Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 


Absolutely Fireproof. Open All the Year 
An old-fashioned Inn—walls five feet thick, of 
granite boulders. Water from slopes of highest 
mountain east of Rockies; milk and cream sup- 
plied exclusively by Biltmore Dairies on estate 
of George W. Vanderbilt; finest golf links in the 
South adjoin Hotel. Write for rates and Booklet R. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
: Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks requi ed. 
Wood Rollers _ ____ Tin Rollers 





Do You Need a Stimulant? 


elton’s 
Crys tal Sprin 
Old Rum 


IS BEST. 


i 
PLOTS wetcn Piewre PLAYS 
You can write them. Manufacturers now paying $25 to $100 for 


each plot. We teach you how to write and sell them. No pre- 
vious experience necessary. Write now for free details, 

















ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE SCHOOLS, 674D Sheridan Road, Chicago 


And the Last Shall be First 


The fur department of a fashionable 
shop. The saleslady and the customer 
are discovered in conversation while 
the beautiful model parades before 
them draped in the skins of the wild 
and the worse-than-wild. 


“IT SHOULD like to see some of the 
Scotch moles.” 

“The moles are not good class this 
year, believe me, Madame; I gave away 
a moleskin muff I had myself last 
week. They’re terribly passé. 

“Why, some of them are five hun- 
dred a set!” 

“Yes, and they don’t wear a month 
till they get looking awful ratty—it’s 
all the sables this year.” 

“The pointed fox are rather pretty, 
1 think.” 

“YVes—but the points fall off some- 
how on the dead skin. No, it’s not true 
they’re glued on. But you take a sable, 
it’s always a sable, and I Fe 

“What's that black and white zebra- 
looking muff—that sporty-looking one 
with the tassels?” 

“That’s civet cat—but take it from 
me, it’s most ordinary—you like it— 
oh, very well. Celestine, Madame 
would like to have you put on the cat— 
black and white thirty-two’s. Reminds 
you of a circus, doesn’t it? You see 
at once the difference between the 
sable—and that hearth-rug look, don’t 
you? Mink—oh, mink is all right for 
an old lady—but mink is losing in 
value all the time while sable is going 
up. Seal—Celeste, bring out the seal— 
ha—ha-—ha—excuse me, but there’s so 
many seals on the market now, 
Madame—the Alaska, the Hudson Bay, 
the Coney —ha—ha— yes—everything 
but the Bay Ridge and the Bronx— 
and you can’t tell one from the other.” 

“Til look at some ermine, if you 
please.” 

“Celeste, bring out the French 
ermine with the tailettes. Very nice 
for evening, of course, but do you 
know, ma’am, between you and me—~ 
it always reminds me of a baby car- 
riage rug—no style to it—no punch to 
it—-nothing about it suitable for any- 
thing but infants’ wear. Ha—ha—ha— 
we call the ermines—bide-a-wees—ha— 
ha—ha!” 

“ How are the Persian lamb sets?” 

The beautiful model comes back in 
Persian lamb, looking like a_ state 
hearse. 

“Rather sad looking, Madame, un- 
less you were in mourning or contem- 
plated any bereavement. Give me 
something with some flare to it when it 
comes to furs. Fox or wolf? Posi- 
tively we don’t carry them. We had 
a lot on our hands and we sold them 
to a costumer on Third Avenue. Celes- 
tine, if you’d slip on one of them sable 
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I Want to Give You 
“Human Energy” 


My book explains the laws governing right exercise 
—some of them for the first time. It shows clearly and 
concisely why a few minutes daily of movements 
scientifically directed to reach your internal organs— 
most of which are muscular — will doinfinitely more for 
your health and strength than hours of random exercise, 


I offer it to you free, because I want you to under- 
stand the principles underlying The Thompson Course, 
which has brought thousands of men from uncertain 
health and inefficiency into fuller, more useful and 
serenert life. 


Sooner or later you will adopt the principles of my 
Course—all men of sedentary life will. You will find 
“Human Energy” a real contribution to the science of 
making the most of oneself. It is startling, yet ob- 
viously true. Sending for it puts you under no obliga- 
tion, except to read it as though it were written by a 


f d. 
nen: J, EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 96, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 























sets—There—can you beat that for real 
swell style? Walk up and down, Celes- 
tine, turn a bit so the lady can see that 
cluster of tails over the left shoulder. 
Did you ever see anything more nat- 
ural? And the bunch of heads droop- 
ing over the bust! Them are genuine 
teeth and the eyes are imported—oh, 
yes i 

“But they are so terribly expensive! 
Russian sables really cost a fortune— 
and ‘id 

“Oh, these aren’t the Russian sables, 





Dear me, no! These are the Alaska 
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Kelly- Springfield 


Automobile Tires 


Of course we could make more Kelly- -Springfield Tires and Tubes. Rembrandt 
and Rubens could have painted more pictures, too. But they wouldn’t have been 
such good pictures. We prefer to make fewer than most makers and to be glad 
to have made every one. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


Branch ofhces in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit. Cincinnati, San Pensions. 
Ios Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo. 
The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 


South'n Hdwe & "Ww oodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
_— Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
- R. Olmsted & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Cor. B’way & 57th St., N. Y. 





Bering Tire and Rubber Co., Houston, Texas 








Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. > : : ’ 

Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Pup: THATS A REMARKABLE COINCIDENCE; 
C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C EVERY TIME T HOP ON HIS TUMMY THE MILK 
K. & S. Auto Tire Co., Limited, Toronto, Can. GOES BACK IN THE BOTTLE 

















sables—genuine Alaska sables—only 
three hundred and fifty the set.” 

“Alaskan sables—how interesting! 
I didn’t know there were such animals 
—in Alaska. But, of course, they like 
the cold climates anywhere, I suppose.” 

“Yes—and we have the Adirondack 
sables, too. Celestine, slip on that Adi- 
rondack—eleven—A. There you have 
the whole animal—the hind claws and 
the tail around one shoulder and the 
head and the fore claws over the other. 
And you can turn them round and 
wear them the other way if you 
like——” 

“ Are there Catskill sables, too?” 

“Tf there are we don’t carry them— 
but you won’t regret it if you get a set 
of these Alaskas—nothing dyed about 
that fur—nothing manufactured about 
them tails! You'd think that animal 
was really living.” 

“ Mercy—I hope not! I’d be awfully 
afraid to meet a live Alaska sable. I 
don’t know a thing about them. Could 
you tell me why they are three hundred 
and fifty a set? They must be ex- 
tremely rare!” 

“ They’re the very top notch of fash- 
ion, I can tell you that—and they de- 
serve to be! Look at that gloss—and if 
that bunch of heads and tails and claws 
don’t make you think of a forest— 
tell you about them—sure. Oh, Mr. 
Skinnem—Mr. Skinnem—please— 
Madame would like to know about 
these American sables.” 

Mr. Skinnem approaches graciously. 

“They are the most beautiful furs 
of the year, Madame. We cannot sup- 
ply the high-class demand. Our skins 
are taken by our own hunters—yes— 
er—yes—er very picturesque, indeed! 
Danger—oh—er—I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say there was danger. Of course 
we employ only experts!” 

“T didn’t know there were any 
American sables. It is very stupid of 
me. If I pay three hundred and fifty 
for a set I should like to know more 
about them, otherwise eg 

“Turn the other side, Celeste, so 
Madame can see the tails falling to the 
Waistline in the back. How’s that— 


eh?” 


” 


“You say the sables are really—— 
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Midwinter Fiction 
Number of The Century 


Contains six stories. Among them are 


“The Last War in the World” 


By H. G. WELLs 


A thrilling and prophetic tale of great imaginative power, which is also one of 
the most potent arguments yet written against war. 


“The Temple of the Countless Gods”’ 


By Joun LutTuHer Lone 


A tender story of love and self-sacrifice. Its scene, like that of the same 
author's “Madam Butterfly”, is set in modern Japan. 


Other articles included in this 


Richly Illustrated February Century: 
“The Mexican Menace” 


By W. MorGan SHUSTER 


the authority on world politics, author of “The Strangling of Persia” 


“The Theatre of Yesterday, Today 


and Tomorrow” 


By Sir JouNnston Forses-ROBERTSON 


How to Catch “‘ The New Spirit of the Century”’ 


You must not be without The Century in 1914. Send in the coupon below 
before February 20 (publication date of the March number). Your year’s sub- 
scription will begin with the splendid February “Midwinter Fiction Number”, and 
you will receive aLso the November, December and January numbers, which have 
made so marked an impression upon the reading public. 


NOT GOOD AFTER FEBRUARY 20 
Tue Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


I enclose $4.00 to take advantage of your special 15 months’ offer beginning 
November, 1913, first number of volume 87. 
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Add Distinction 


to Your Dinner 


Let it express the dif- 
ference between mere | J 
money-spending and dis- Ya Re | 
criminating 
choice 

















sparkling with life and 
purity, every bubble 
bursting with sponta- 
neous gaiety, full of the 
delicate fragrance of the 
grape, delightful of flavor 
—no amount of money 
can buy a wine to surpass 
in quality this American 
champagne. Costs less 
than imported cham- 


“LIFE: 








pagnes because the cost 
of the import duty and 
ocean freight is added to 
the price of foreign made 
me wines. You pay for 
‘ quality alone when you 
| buy Cook’s. 


Sold Everywhere 
Served Everywhere 


¢ AMERICAN WINE Co. 
8 ST. LOUi3 














HIS LEGS WENT BACK ON HIM 





Mr. Skinnem, nailed to the wall: 

“Oh, of course, Madame, they are 
really the natural skunk—the undyed, 
natural skin—real natural skunk— 
nothing imitation about it——” 

“You mean the Adirondack?” 

“The Alaska is the finer of the two 
and will wear for a lifetime. You get 
a set of Alaska sables - 

“You mean skunks.” 

“Well, skunks—and you can leave 
them to your children. Miss Sellem, 
bring out that smart little set with 
the cap made with real ears, the 
scarf and the muff. There! I made 
up the duplicate of that for a Russian 
princess who was here last season. 
She said the Russian skins weren't 
in it with these. Beg pardon? Only 
five hundred. Won’t you try them 
on?” 

“T—JI—don’t think I'd like them so 
well as the P-p-p-p-p-persian lamb. A 
lamb is such a gentle little thing and a 
Persian lamb must be so cute and 
playful!” 

“ Madame, I assure you the Persian 
lambs are dead ones beside the Amer- 
ican skunks—this year. Miss Sellem, 
try these on Madame.” 

Madame struggles with Celestine, 
who succeeds in getting the cap on with 
the cars coquettishly outspread and a 
plume of tails. Miss Sellem waxes 
enthusiastic. 

“ Just look at that muff! That skin’s 
fairly alive! You could imagine you 
had the live animal in your lap!” 

Madame, coldly, but feebly: 

“That doesn’t appeal to me at ail. 
I shouldn’t care to have the live animal 
in my lap.” 

Mr. Skinnem notices that she is los- 
ing strength, gives a high sign to Celes- 
tine, who assists Miss Sellem to lasso 
the customer in a scarf and thrust her 
arms into a muff. Mr. Skinnem strikes 
a pose of devoted admiration. 

“Perfectly stunning! Just roll over 
that cheval mirror and get Madame a 
hand glass. Look at the lines—notice 
the gleam of the eyes and the flash of 
the teeth on the shoulder, with that fall 
of tails! It is superb—the most dis- 
tinguished looking furs we have sent 
out this season!” 

Chorus of admiration from Celestine 
and Miss Sellem as Madame groggily 
reaches for the hand glass. Mr. Sellem 
pins a white gardenia on one of the 
cars. All is over! 

Madam goes out of the shop nervous 
but happy, wearing a father skunk 
clasped over her lower chest, a mother 
skunk clustering around her neck and 
shoulders, and a baby skunk with real 
claws, four tails and a white gardenia 
behind its ear, crowning her proudly 
poised head. 





Kate Masterson. 








LIFE PRINTS 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 

















ONE A M. 
“And if I ring I'll wake her father.” 
Photogravure, 13% x 16. 
Postpaid, 50 cents. 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 
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TROUBLE WITH THE SPARKER 
By Balfour Ker 
Photogravure, 20 x 15 in. 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


Cor. Life Pub. Co. 




















“HEY, THERE! 
Photogravure, 15 x 20 in, 
Postpaid, $1.00. 


Lire PurLisHinc CoMPANY, 
17 West 31st Street, New York 
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TOURS to tHe ORIENT 


Ilighest Class Tours to the ORIENT, including Egypt, the Nile. 
lloly Land, Greece, etc. Cultured leadership; small private parties 
Frequent departures until March. Program 34. 


SPRING TOURS TO JAPAN 


In Cherry-blossom season. China, the Philippines, etc. A charming 
experience. From San Francisco March 5, 21. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Attractive Short Tours including Algeria, Tunisia,the Riviera, Italy, 
London, Paris, etc., leave at frequent intervals until March. Program 


E EUROPE 


Spring and Summer Tours, comprising Tours de Luxe and Long and 
Short Vacation Tours. Also a special series at popular prices. Pro- 
gram 32. Exclusive features. 


CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA 


Bermuda and all American “Vinter Resorts. Escorted or unaccom- 
panied Tours, All the season. Absolutely the best. 


Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK or Boston, Philadelphia | 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles : 


si. a 


Mastercraft Sectional 


Bookcases 


? 

The Doors CAN’T STICK 

Mastercraft Sectional Bookcases are 
made in the latest, most artistic designs. 
They have massive appearance and 
sturdy strength of solid bookcase. 
Beautifully finished inside as well as 
outside. Perfect alignment without 
complicated interlocking device or 
metal bands. Patented equalizer ab- 
solutely prevents dust- proof doors 
from sticking or binding. 
This Quartered Oak | WRITE FOR Illustrates and de- 
three section cas€é | CATALOG scribes wide va- 
with base riety of styles and 
andcrown, $ 55 | finishes to match any furniture in 
plain glass home or office. Explains how we 
doors sell direct from factory at a saving 

With leaded glass to you. e ship on approval 
doors as_il!»strated, under money-back guarantee and 
$19.55. Thisisoneof }| pay freight. Write for free Cat- 
our Soest — alog today. 
other styles as low 8S | STANDARD BOOKCASE COMPANY 
tions, crown and base. 139 Southern Ave., Little Falls, N.Y. 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in a clear 
wholesome way in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Kuowledge » Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People's Opinions” and Table of Content’. 














Puritan Pub. Co. 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





FOR MEN F BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST*~ 


Mrs. Hubbell and Miss Earle 
now give instruction in the 
modern dances at Castle 
House School. For terms, 


ce address Management of CASTLE HOUSE. 
6 East 46th Street. Telephone 947 Murrav Hill. 








Rhymed Reviews 


The Inside of the Cup 


(By Winston Churchill. The Mac- 
millan Co.) 


T. JOHN’S (of Cleveland, some in- 
fer),— 
Which housed a wealthy congrega- 
tion, 
Required an able minister, 
A Personage of reputation, 


Both orthodox and eloquent 
Yet not too stern a _conscience- 
prodder ; 
And so the well-fed vestry sent 
A call to grave young Doctor Hodder. 


He came. His sermons didn’t jar 
His placid audience severely ; 
He pleased the Magnate, Eldon Parr, 
Who owned the church—or pretty 
nearly. 


And yet the honest Rector found 
That young folks wouldn’t hear his 
preachings ; 
And, worse, the poor who dwelt around 
Despised his church, its works and 
teachings. 


He grasped the cause why, day by day, 
His church’s influence was dwin- 
dling ;— 
The men who paid the church’s way 
Had won their wealth by downright 
swindling. 


In God’s own temple Mammon reigned ; 
And gulfs of scorn and hatred sun- 
dered 
The Church that Eldon Parr main- 
tained,— 
The Poor whom Eldon Parr had 
plundered. 


First, Hodder thought he’d best resign, 
But later vowed, in faith grown 
bolder, 
To scourge these traffickers malign.— 
His sermons hit straight from the 
shoulder. 


The vestry raised an awful row; 
They said he’d made the church a 
bull-pit ; 
They stopped his pay,—but anyhow 
I guess he won’t give up the pulpit. 


And while old Eldon’s malison 
Might well have caused his blood to 
stagnate, 
He’s married Mistress Alison, 
The daughter of that wicked Mag- 
nate! 


Though some who hold a stricter creed 
May take his doctrinal research ill, 
Yet most will probably concede 
That Winston doesn’t mean the 
Church ill. 


Arthur Guiterman 
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Conspicuous nose pores 
How to reduce them 


Complexions otherwise flawless are often 
ruined by conspicuous nose pores. 

In such cases the small muscular fibres 
of the nose have become weakened and do 
not. keep the pores closed as they should 
be. Instead these pores collect dirt, clog 
up, and become enlarged. 


Begin this treatment tonight 


Wring a cloth from very hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your face. 
When the heat has expanded the pores, rub in very 
gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application several times, 
stopping at once when your nose feels sensitive. 
Then finish by rubbing the nose for a_ few 
minutes with a lump of ice. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the pores. This 
treatment with it strengthens the muscular fibres so 
that they can contract properly. But do not ex- 
pect to change in a week a condition resulting 
from years of neglect. Use this treatment per- 
sistently. It will gradually reduce the enlarged 
pores until they are inconspicuous. 

Tear off the illustration of the cake shown below 
as a reminder to get Woodbury’s and try this 
treatment. Try Woodbury’s also for general toilet 
use. See what a delightful feeling it gives your skin. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a cake. No 
one hesitates at the price after their first cake. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States & Canada 
Write today for samples 






i OARS BOCKB Uys | For 4c we will send a sample 
BS \ cake. For 10c, samples of Woods 
Fe bury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder, Write today 
5 to The Andren Sergey Co 


P ” 
Dept. 6-A, Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cinctnnaa, O, 

IN CANADA, address The An- 
drew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 
6-A. Perth, Ontario. 
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Five thick, tough Goodrich rubber fingers— 







the skid before it starts. 
ness of rubber at the point of contact. 


Goodrich #233 


Best in the Long Run 
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Si Smooth Tread | Safety Tread Si Smooth Tread | Safety Tread 

ize Prices Prices =e Prices Prices 
30x3 $11.70 $12.65 34x 4" | $33.00 $35.00 

| 30x 3h, 15.75 17.00 35 x 4Y, 34.00 36.05 

| 32x 3th 16.75 18.10 36 x 4! 35.00 37.10 
33 x 4 23.55 25.25 37x5 41.95 44.45 

| 34x4 24.35 26.05 38 x 54 54.00 57.30 











The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Factories: AKRON, OHIO 





ale 








Branches in All Principal Cities 
There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 





Five Bars and a Cross Tie—the Safety First Symbol 


They dig down through mud, slush and ooze; they clean and grip the road. They stop 
They give you lower-cost mileage because of the extra thick- 


Tires 


Don’t experiment. Don’t take chances. Look for the five bars and the cross tie when you choose a non- 
skid tire. Read the reduced prices below. Better still, tear out this price list and hand it to your dealer. 


Don’t pay more than the prices named here for the accepted standard non-skid tires 


Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires in stock or can get them for you from one of our branches or depots. 
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FOR THAT COLD! 
GORDON DRY GIN 


(SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY) 


_ — — 


| 
) 
) 
| 
) 
: 
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Pe) COLE 


A WINE-GLASS OF GORDON Dry GIN 
A SLICE OF LEMON 

A Lump oF SuGAR 

Hot WATER 


TAKE WHEN RETIRING 
AROMATIC -—- ~~ REFRESHING — SOOTHING 





January 22, (914 L 
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PALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 

















every Thursday. Annual Subscription = 
ay. anual Subse! = Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as S$ nd 


